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Dunlar Heath on the Mute Origin of European Faces, xxxiii 

The thanks of the Society having been given to Mr. Atkinson for 
his papers, 

Dr. Thomas Ballabd observed that he had peculiar views as to the 
origin of idiotcy, which he should be glad to bring before the notice 
of the Anthropological Society. The condition of idiotcy was generally 
supposed to be hereditary, and to depend on some moral or physical 
defect of the parents ; but he believed that opinion to be a mistake, 
and that idiotcy depended on the blighting of the individual in early 
infancy. He had examined a great many idiots, and traced their his- 
tory ; and he had found the case of all to have been a common one. 
It was a condition of severe illness in early infancy ; and, when cir- 
cumstances occurred to ward off a fatal residt, the individual, when 
he grew up, was idiotic. He had had one or two cases of infants who 
had recovered from such illness, which had been followed by idiotcy. 
The nature of the illness was extreme diarrhoea, followed by convul- 
sions and general emaciation. In such cases, the diarrhoea was caused 
by a fruitless effort to obtain food by sucking, a continuance of which 
leads in many instances to the destruction of the stomach. The fact 
of idiots generally having been exposed to this evil, is shewn in the 
frequency with which habits of constantly sucking the hand or the 
tongue are retained among them. It was not difficult to account for 
several members of the same family being idiotic from the same cause. 
In a family in London, several members of which were afflicted with 
idiotcy, the effect had been traced to this cause. They were all accus- 
tomed to habits of continual sucking, and had been subjected to the 
same condition of illness in their infancy. The important practical 
point resulting from this view of the subject is, that idiotcy may occur 
in any family, or may be prevented in all. 

Dr. Gibb said the view of the subject of idiotcy entertained by Dr. 
Ballard was now attracting the attention of the medical profession. 
In the Westminster Hospital, infants were observed who had the 
habit of sucking their thumbs, and it was considered of importance to 
stop it, as it was found to injure their health. Dr. Ballard's opinions 
could, indeed, be well borne out ; they were well worthy of attention, 
and many medical men had become converts to his doctrine. It was 
explainable in this manner. The habit of sucking injured the system 
by inducing infants to swallow the secretions of the glands of the 
moiith, intended to be mixed with food, and, when swallowed without 
any, they j)roduced injury to the digestive organs, and the constitu- 
tional powers became enfeebled. 

The following paper was then read : — 

On the Primary Anthropoid and Secondary Mtite Origin of the Euro- 
pean Races, versus the- Theory of Migration from an External 
Source. By the Eev. Dunbab I. Heath, M.A.,F.B.S.L., F.A.S.L. 
The object of the present paper is to state, to weigh, and to balance 
between the difficulties attendant on two opposite theories of the 
origin of the European races of men. One view originates them by na- 
tural descent out of European mutes, themselves the offspring of 
anthropoids ; the other explains the first human peopling of Europe 
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by migration thereinto of other fully developed human speakers of 
articulate language from the east. 

By using the word Europe, I do not mean to fix attention on any 
limits in geography. I do not mean that the arguments I am about 
to adduce will not apply to some larger area, so as even to include 
Asia Minor and Persia; and by using the word east I do it for brevity's 
sake only. I picture for my readers under these two names merely 
the present domiciles of the Aryan races and the spot whence for- 
merly their languages were developed. Under the word mute, too, I 
include the utterer of inarticulate sounds. 

Opinions change, and knowledge increases rapidly on the subjects 
about to be touched upon ; so rapidly that I can hardly lay down any 
distinct aggregate of statements, and say, such is, at the present time, 
the generally received, or consentaneously accepted opinion. If, how- 
ever, any one result seems to be unconsciously and yet generally held, 
it does seem to be that there was one particular sequence or order of 
events in the early history of mankind. Two things having been done 
by mankind, all writers on these subjects have, I believe, tacitly, and 
perhaps unconsciously, assumed that one of them was done before the 
other. Owing no doubt to traditionary views, the supposed sequence in 
man's earliest days has been, the speech of man first, and his locomo- 
tion or dispersion second. It being evidently possible for man to exist 
without articulate speech, and it being as evidently impossible for 
him to do so without multiplication and dispersion, I purpose to inquire 
whether that which is less necessary did not arise at a later period in 
man's history than that which is indispensable to him. 

The views expressed as to the actual origin of man are no doubt 
various. Some writers disperse him from one centre, and some from 
many. Some explain all things by Adam and Eve, but even Homer 
sometimes nods, and many of these have to admit their land of Nod, 
where Cain found cities built and filled by human beings of the age 
of bronze and iron. Some indeed seem almost inclined to recognise 
something like an origin in Asia from Mongol red anthropoids pre- 
vious to man's dispersion in the image of God into the Aryan and 
Semitic zones, but in all cases the difficult, special, and distinctive art 
of articulate speech is supposed to have been practised previous to the 
dispersion or dispersions ; and the comparatively easy process of 
moving fifty miles down a river to a new fishing station is postponed, 
theoretically, till the moving being has perfected himself in the use of 
five hundred roots, expressive, each one, of a general distinct idea. 

The name given to the young of the human race is infant, i. e., the 
being that cannot talk. His earliest great operation in life is to take 
his food, his next to acquire the power of crawling on the earth's sur- 
face, and not for a long time does he speak, or pass from infancy. 
The human race, however, while in words we talk of its infancy, is 
supposed in fact to have first talked its five hundred roots, then to 
have gathered fruits, hunted prey, and tilled the ground, and then 
only, during vast periods of years, to have crawled its thousands of 
miles on the earth's surface, still with flint weapons only, and bone 
needles, wherewith the wool-covered elephant and cave lion of those 
old days should be kept in order. 
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Now, to propound in plain English that man is derived in lineal 
descent from apes would no doubt offend many prejudices, but we must 
give the best attention we are able to the facts bearing on the subject, 
and especially to that very wonderful phenomenon of language called 
"Grimm's law," and if, for instance, we find it impossible to imagine 
any origin for this law among European nations, except on the hypo- 
thesis that those nations, when reduced to slavery by the Aryans, 
were mutes, such a result would be a long step to what I have called 
anthropoid European origin. Even this, however, would lead us only 
half the distance between the two views of the origin of Europeans, 
which are the only ones usually discussed ; for the idea of mute man is 
half way between that of anthropoids and fully developed speaking 
man. If, on still further consideration, we see reason to suppose that 
mute man, walking erect, on two organs only of locomotion, would 
be unable so far to overcome the powers of nature as to disperse him- 
self over territory of all kinds, thousands of miles in length by thou- 
sands in breadth, and if apes, on the other hand, we know as a fact are 
found as actual early occupants of such territory, such a result would 
be such a further step in the direction of man's anthropoid origin as to 
finally reach that hypothesis. 

There are in fact three tenable hypotheses as to man's dispersion 
rather than two. Man might have first filled Europe as speaking- 
man. Man might have first filled Europe germinally and potentially 
as anthropoid ape. Or he might have filled Europe first as mute but 
as man — that is — with the cKsadvantage (I should think) of two organs 
only of locomotion instead of four. In this paper I admit an immi- 
gration of an Aryan spieaking man into Europe in a state of develop- 
ment when animals had been domesticated and family life established. 
I also recognise, on the evidence supplied by geology, a time when an- 
thropoid apes existed all over Europe. I do not admit that the Aryans 
filled Europe first Geology, on the contrary, shows us, I believe, the 
anthropoid, well back in the tertiary epoch. Thirdly, I admit the 
beings of the drift, the bone caves, and the kitchen-middens. Now 
in plain English, or plain Aryan, I believe we none of ns think the 
beings who made bone needles in the caves in the south of France 
were beings who called the needle aiguille. Aiguille is from aculeus ; 
aculeus is a diminutive from ac ; ac in Sanskrit is sharp — acul, then, 
is a little sharp thing, even as equus a horse is ac-was a sharp-goer. 
Many of us may say these beings were Laps or Finns. Now, if there 
be any novelty in my own view, it is this. I say very likely these 
beings were the bodily fathers and mothers of those who afterwards 
spoke Aryan or Lap, but at the time the Aryans or Laps came among 
them they were mutes. I only in this paper allude to, I do not dwell 
on, the difficulty of man's dispersion. I do dwell on the difficulty 
of man's learning articulate speech, and I say that the present phe- 
nomena of his speech in the Aryan zone show he was once mute. 
Doubtless if he was once mute over very wide areas, then the phe- 
nomena of his dispersion over those areas would tend to show he was 
once anthropoid. 

The statement that a mankind speaking articulate speech dispersed 
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itself abroad so long ago as the age of the glacial drift, contains two 
propositions, and it is twice as difficult to accept the two in conse- 
cutive combination as either of them separately. It is difficult to 
realise a mankind learning speech. It is also difficult to realise a 
mankind dispersing itself. By supposing a Europe filled with mutes, 
the first difficulty is much diminished, for it is much more probable 
some genius among the mutes would invent articulation somewhere in 
all Europe, than in any one narrow original seat of the race. Again, 
the theory of man's origin primarily from anthropoids, and, secondarily, 
from mutes actually on the soil of Europe, has the advantage of 
requiring no theory at all about any original anthropoid dispersion, 
for the existence of anthropoids in the post-tertiary geological epoch 
is no theory but a well known fact. Thus the principal difficulties as 
to man's dispersion so long ago as the glacial epoch seem after all self 
made. We fall into them only by denying that the known dispersion 
of anthropoids in Europe is potentially the dispersion of man. Let 
us suppose that mankind should have gradually begun to speak 
articulate language, at some one definite locality, only after man's 
previous mute appearance for many ages in one, or ten, or ten thou- 
sand localities. By this means our a, priori difficulties will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The above few general observations will acquaint the reader with 
my stand-point. I do not, of course, in such a matter, deny the ab- 
stract possibility that the human contemporaries of extinct animals 
in the glacial epoch may have enjoyed the use of five hundred linguistic 
roots. The question is, however, one of probability as compared with 
other rival hypotheses, rather than one of possibility, per se. I find 
it extremely difficult to state what definite clear views have been ex- 
pressed anywhere on this subject. I feel rather like the coachman 
who, when asked what was the average price he gave for his horses, 
said they differed so much there was no average. All that I can see 
clearly held and kept to is that man was taught language and locomo- 
tion at the same instant of time by the agency of forces purely hypo- 
thetical — so hypothetical that they are only supposed to have acted 
to produce speech and locomotion at that one instant, and never to 
have acted again on men from that day to this. Knowing nothing 
about such supposed events myself, I confine myself to the accepting 
and explaining known and knowable phenomena. It is known that 
anthropoids existed throughout Europe. It is knowable that they 
became mute men. It is knowable that these mutes grasped after 
articulation, and in a few spots attained to it. Those who did so at 
one particular spot I call Aryans, whether that spot was in Asia 
or in the submerged continent of Atlantis ; and lastly, it is knowable 
that roving bands of Aryans seized upon the principal kitchen mid- 
dens of the inarticulate speaking Europeans and then taught their 
roots, with the uses of them, to the Exiropean mutes, descendants of 
anthropoids now known to have been actually in long previous pos- 
session of the soil. 

I proceed, therefore, to state the difficulties against the various 
hypotheses here mentioned, and first against that of European origin. 
There are but two that I know of. First, it lias been stated that the 
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anthropoids, being brutes, could never have formed general ideas, nor 
with each idea associated its own corresponding root. The power of 
doing so is alleged by Max Muller to be distinctively and exclusively 
human. This is by far the heavier objection ; but again, it may also 
be alleged, that the actual reception by all Europe of Aryan language 
proves the bodily inroad thereinto of Aryan races at the beginning. 
If the language had arisen by autochthonous developments, it is 
argued there could not possibly have been such radical connection 
between the Latin, Gothic, Welsh, etc., as now actually exists. 

These two are the objections I shall consider against the view of 
autochthonous or anthropoid development. Against that of migration 
from the east, the most obvious and easy to appreciate is the difficulty 
of such migrations to savages previous to the glacial epoch ; but 
another far stronger, when fathomed, is the existence of Grimm's 
famous law, the origin of which it is on my own view so easy, and on 
the common view so absolutely impossible to explain. 

It will be as well perhaps to state here, before proceeding further, 
that I need take no notice at all of any historical or prse-historical 
action of Aryans or Turanians among themselves, whether by con- 
quest, or amalgamation, or transition of one race into another. That 
certain Aryans, for instance, may once have come in bodily and 
founded the city of Marseilles on the shores of the Mediterranean 
may be quite true historically, but it has nothing whatever to do 
with the origin of the earlier races contemporaneous with extinct 
animals. Any known migration of a tribe will have its known re- 
sults, and to these due attention should be given ; but we are talking 
only of the very earliest original migration, if any, and to prove ten 
consecutive conquests when the conquerors had kings and horses, 
hounds and ships, and complex built-up words, will not go any length 
at all towards realising any original occupation in the period of 
chipped flint instruments for warfare, and bare roots for conversation. 

No migration of people covering up their roots by affix or suffix, as 
all known Aryans did, in all known times, can explain Grimm's law, 
which has to do with the very roots themselves. The very act of 
speaking inflexioned language protected the roots themselves ; and to 
show that a set of built-up words have changed their outward cir- 
cumstances ten times over in a thousand years, is no step at all 
towards explaining the wonderful transfiguration of essential inward 
central roots, which has hitherto received no shadow of any expla- 
nation. 

A deliberate opinion of Professor Max Muller on any subject in the 
science of language will command unfeigned respect and attention. 
This learned and popular author stands out firmly and solidly for an 
insurmountable unsurpassable separative distinction between man and 
brute. To those who accept his dictum on the subject (a most base- 
less and untenable dictum as I take it to be), it will be lost labour 
for me to explain even Grimm's law on a theory of anthropoid deve- 
lopment. Taking, says he, the apes at their latest, and man at his 
earliest, the gulf between them cannot be bridged. Development of 
throat, or foot, or thigh, he may admit in ample quantity since the 
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tertiary epoch for the physical man to emerge from the physical an- 
thropoid, but the power of conceiving general ideas he considers to be 
the peculiarly distinguishing human power. The anthropoid might 
indeed say dar when he tears a cocoa nut, but to say dar when he 
tears also anything else requires the power of conceiving the general 
idea of tearing, and this, says Max Midler, distinguishes humanity. 

In former clays, indeed, the "general ideas" supposed to distinguish 
humanity from brute, were not those somewhat vulgar ones of tear- 
ing, scattering, crossing, etc., etc., but the grand platonic ones, such 
as justice, beauty, order. These ideas Max Miiller quite rightly and 
scientifically sweeps away as distinguishing us from brutes, because 
he proves a time when man could no more express them than a brute 
can. If man could once only say the dawn for what he afterwards 
called God, and clean and straight for what he afterwards called good 
and just, then we may no longer say man is essentially distinguished 
from brutes by being able to conceive and say such spiritual ideas as 
God, and good, and just, but by being able to express the physical 
general ideas of dawn, and clean, and straight. This is, no doubt, 
rather a step downward in our previously imagined dignity, and to 
Max Miiller the great task seems to have fallen of popularising this 
immense concession to truth against the strongest prejudices. 

The value of Max Midler's success in this task is such that it has 
hardly as yet been appreciated. Surely, however, he carries his adhe- 
rents the greater part of the road with him by this theory towards 
the consistent and comprehensible statement that man was developed 
by natural selection from the previously existing anthropoids. The 
opposite view used to be that a being was created in a Persian garden 
much advanced beyond anthropoids in spiritual development, a being 
who had at least so much spirituality as to have a knowledge of God, 
with appreciations of right and wrong. The mind naturally falls into 
the idea that it would be even worth the supernatural interference of 
a deity to create such a being as this. But we now find an idea popu- 
larised with great power and success for the acceptation of the En- 
glish public, which is certainly not such as this. The primaeval, 
according to Max Miiller, differs distinctively and radically indeed 
from the anthropoid ; but how so 1 Not by his spiritual status, but 
by his power of forming and expressing five hundred purely physical 
general ideas, such as tearing, scattering, crossing, etc., etc. ; not 
tearing, scattering, or crossing any one individual thing or person, as 
a brute might, but generally things and persons in general. 

Now when I meditate upon this theory thus put forward by a man 
of talent and knowledge as a strong barrier against the opposite theory 
of development, I ask myself in the first place, am I, as a man, more 
closely sympathetic with a being who expresses a general physical idea, 
than with one who simply expresses particular ideas'? If on a high tree 
I see a rook placed as sentinel, and every time he sees one particular 
danger he expresses it by the word caw, should I feel myself more closely 
connected with him in the classifications of natural history, if I could 
prove his word caw meant danger in general 1 Such a classification 
would seem to me quite untenable, and to me indeed Max Midler's 
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distinction seems quite imaginary. When a herd of wild elephants 
coming down to the water side at night, posts four leaders at the 
corners, and remains perfectly still for three hours, then, in one 
moment, on a signal from the leaders, rushes headlong into the water 
with the wildest gambols, and again, on another signal being given, 
subsides into perfect immobility, that seems to me quite as strong a 
proof that they have the general idea of danger, as any one's negative 
assertion on the other side could be, that they only have the idea of 
some particular danger. When a domesticated dog remains between 
his master's feet, he impresses me with the view that he has the 
general idea of security, while the half grown puppy, ready for any 
romps, has the idea of play in general with any body or any thing. 
So the dog taught cleanliness at home is cleanly in all houses, and the 
hunting dog seizing the disabled prey shakes it dead, then dropping it 
leaves it, and then returns to give it another shake, because a doubt 
has crossed his mind on the subject of the particular creature's death, 
but the general idea of death must, in my opinion, be in him, by 
which alone such actions can be explained. 

So again when a fox-hunting dog foregoes his strongest native 
instincts by not hunting hares, and a hare-hunting dog contemptuously 
foregoes his low desires for attacking rats, I for my part recognise in 
these dogs a capability for carrying on the general business of dog life, 
but I do so only by perceiving they must have the general idea of 
game, and the general idea of vermin. 

To the first argument, then, against the possibility of there having 
once existed a mute mankind I attach no weight. Quite the contrary. 
I find elephants and rooks able not only to form but to express general 
ideas ; and if professor Max Mtiller be right in tracing human language 
back to the stage when nothing but a few general physical ideas were 
expressed, I see herein a great probability that certain mutes, 
inarticulate speakers, or anthropoids, known to have existed in tertiary 
epochs, acqiured, in the struggle for existence, the habit of articulate 
expression. The next argument I said I would mention is the follow- 
ing: 

The words used for the commonest objects are the same all over 
Europe. Such words, for instance, as wasp, fish, wolf, father, mother, 
one, two, three, etc., etc. This proves, it is said, that the prepondera- 
ting masses of the populations must have poured into Europe from a 
common origin. A conquering army here and there could not have 
produced such a wide spread effect. Warlike or courtly words in such 
a case might have been introduced, but the identity of words used by 
all parties alike in daily life proves, it is said, a common external 
origin of the masses. 

Now to this I answer, no doubt it would go far to prove it, unless 
those masses were mutes when the linguistic influences in question 
were brought to bear on them. The Normans I grant could not 
destroy the Saxon names of live animals, nor the Saxons eradicate the 
British names of places. I grant that languages are not easily des- 
troyed, except by annihilating the speakers. The traces of Welsh, 
the traces of Latin, the traces of Saxon, have not been destroyed in 
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England. But this I say is because articulate speech existed previous 
to Latin or Norman conquests. If the Latins had been mutes it would 
be absurd to seek for traces of Latin in this island, and if the natives 
that lost the battle of Hastings had been mute, I argue that a hun- 
dred Normans winning that battle would have sufficed to educate all 
England into saying a quater-jambed mutton instead of a four-legged 
sheep. 

Suppose now that from finding certain bones and implements in Eng- 
land previous to the battle of Hastings, we had only the same evidence 
that human beings existed in England previous to that battle, as we 
have that they existed in Europe previous to Aryan linguistic influence. 
Suppose we no more knew whether Hastings was won by ten or by 
50,000 men, than we know whether Europe was Aryanised by ten or 
by 50,000 Aryans. Suppose, finally, the words in England for wasp, 
fish, wolf, father, mother, one, two, three, etc., etc., were Norman, then 
I say one of two things would follow. Either the 10 or 50,000 Nor- 
mans, annihilated the previous inhabitants, or those inhabitants were 
mutes. As applied to Europe and the Aryans, the former of these two 
hypotheses has in general been accepted ; but it is to the substitution 
of the latter, as an alternative, that I am led in this paper by a calm 
consideration of the difficulties on either side of the question. For 
myself, then, progressing in my designs of weighing the arguments for 
and against mute origin, as compared with migration of articulate 
sjieaking races from the East, I decide that I see nothing overwhelm- 
ingly strong as yet against our origin from inarticulates or mutes, and 
on the contrary I am more and more led to lay down the following 
recapitulations. 

Europe is known to have been peopled over vast areas during vast 
periods. The inhabitants, therefore, must either have been mutes, or 
during that vast period and over that vast area they must have 
developed a large number of dialects or languages. Their population, 
too, must have been considerable. Now the greater their population, 
their dis]3ersion, and their number of languages, the greater would 
have been the difficulty of the Aryan immigrants, in introducing the 
common words of daily life ; but if the Europeans existed previous to 
the Aryan linguistic influences in a mute or anthropoid condition, no 
such difficulty would have occurred, and in fact the commonest words 
of dairy life would have had a better chance of being alike throughout 
Europe, than words not quite so common. 

The Lap or Finn difficulty may also be well explained by the theory 
of the original mute condition of the Europeans. If the Laps once 
covered all Europe, their language would not have disappeared so 
completely, but if the original mutes were taught language from two 
sources, one Lap and the other Aryan, the existing phenomena would 
naturally have arisen. 

My argument from Grimm's law for the former mute state of man 
in Europe may now be prefaced by a few observations on the organs 
of speech. 

Suppose then, a mute and a speaking man be each about to learn a 
language from a foreign teacher. The organs of speech in either are 
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the immoveable palate (including the teeth), and the moveable throat, 
tongue, and lips. Now it will appear, upon a little consideration, that 
a mute would make use of his palate much in the same way as a 
speaking man, simply because there is hardly any way in which his 
palate could fail him. At any rate, his palate is surely a less difficult 
organ to manage, than his moveable tongue or throat. The palate in 
fact, being a mere passive recipient of certain pressures applied by the 
tongue and breath, it would seem that any error of articulation must 
be in these actually active organs, which are likely enough to fail a 
beginner, and in the nature of things woiild fail a being unpractised in 
the use of them for the niceties of articulation. 

Now, with the exception of a few "dialectic differences," it appears 
to be exactly in the use of the palate that the Aryan speeches show 
their similitude, and in the action of the tongue and throat are found 
to lie the distinctive differences. In those organs of speech which 
mutes can use at once, without practice, the Aryan languages are 
alike, and in those organs requiring practice, those nations differ. 

By a root being common to two languages, we appear to mean 
that the same parts of the palate are used in speaking, the words 
having some traceable community of meaning, but we do not 
mean that the same pressure of tongue, or the same force of breath is 
used. Thus pater and father are said to be the same word, because 
with a common meaning no part of the palate at all is used in the first 
syllables pa and fa, and in the second syllables ter and flier, the part 
close to the teeth is used in either case. Each syllable, however, of 
the word father begins with what is called an aspirate, and thus the 
difference of the words lies in the use of the throat or breath not of 
the palate. 

On each part of the palate we distinguish two amounts of pressure 
exerted by the tongue, and each of these amounts may or may not be 
combined with a force of breath emitted from the throat. Thus t, d, 
ill, and dz (or )z might all be spoken articulately with a vowel, though 
a small portion only of the palate close to the teeth might exist in the 
speaker. 

Now in a very large amount of words, expressing the very com- 
monest objects, it appears the same parts of the palate are used all 
over Europe. The exceptions to this rule are classed under the name 
of "dialectical differences" as opposed to "phonetic growth or decay." 
I do not notice dialectical differences, because my argument for the 
former mute condition of the populations enslaved by the Aryans does 
not require that the palates of the conquerors were afterwards always 
used aright. Suffice it that the pressure of the tongue and the force 
used by the throat, vary in a very wonderful way in Europe, as is 
stated by what is called Grimm's law. 

It is very important to observe that this law is not a law about 
nations which could not use their throat and tongue aright, and there- 
fore fell into errors owing to a defect of organisation. The French 
cannot say the word three, and do not; but the Germans, who say drei, 
and the English who say three, can each pronounce the word with a I 
if they please. If there were reason to suppose that the Goths once 
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could not say drei or tres from inability, and the high Germans could 
not say three or tres from the same cause, then Grimm's law would require 
no further explanation, than that of simply stating the facts. The 
inability, I mean, would rather have to be accounted for than the law 
itself. Inability to speak alike among the Aryans can, however, only 
be pleaded in a very few exceptional cases. That they use their 
palates alike, but not their throats and tongues, must have arisen from 
some very different reason. 

Grimm's law states, in the first place, that if two Aryan languages 
have any one root in common, that is, if the same parts of the palate are 
used to exjjress any root, and if any difference of force of tongue or 
throat is used, that same difference is found universally in every other 
root common to the two languages. Thus, if tres in Latin is three in 
Gothic, by using more breath, and drei in high German, by using more 
tongue force, then in every other root common to these three langua- 
ges the same difference must occur. For instance, torreo in Latin is 
connected with thirst in Gothic, and durste in German. Tu in Latin, 
thou in English, and du in German, tunc in Latin, then in English, 
denn in German, etc., etc. 

This law, so far as I have here stated it, is of itself sufficiently 
surprising when we cannot admit any want of ability in these three 
nations to pronounce their common words alike. In order to prove 
however want of will, in order to prove in fact an ancient conspiracy 
or determination among the aristocracy of these nations, to admit 
wrong speech (among their slaves probably) where right might have 
been had, we must find more than this one instance of these methodi- 
cal sets of charges. 

Take, then, the case where the Goths (or English Germans) used the 
least possible force of either breath or tongue. Instead of taking such 
a word as three where there was a small force of tongue, but a breath 
spent with it, take the word tooth which begins with a simple t. Here 
the Latins, Kelts, etc., use more force, saying dens, dant, and added 
to this greater tongue-force, the high Germans use a strong breath as 
well, saying dsalm or zahn. So English ten, Latin, Greek, Welsh, 
decern, heica, deg; German zehn. English, to tear; Greek, Seipw; 
German, zerren, etc., etc. 

I have given here but two sets of changes. The aggregate of these 
with many similar ones, constitutes Grimm's law, for the origin of which 
no explanation has I believe hitherto been suggested. I note indeed 
Max Miiller's statements how certain tribes " spent " the letter t, and 
"were driven to adopt"?. The " pressure was felt once more " and 
"they had to employ" th. "They had really robbed Peter to pay 
Paul." "They fixed cl in their national utterance as t." If the profes- 
sor has a distinct theory as to how this very wonderful set of changes 
took place so methodically and universally, I have failed to under- 
stand it. 

Now in this law I see an argument in favour of the origin of Euro- 
peans from the aboriginal mutes enslaved by the Aryans. That the 
aboriginals were enslaved by the Aryans is I supjsose a common view, 
for few would supjiose the mighty Aryans to have been themselves 
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the cave contemporaries of mammoths and lions. Few, I say, consider 
the makers of the bone needles in the drift period to have been Aryans. 
Wei - e they then mutes or not % Did they when enslaved by Aryans 
receive the power of saying "a little sharp thing," as they now say it? 
If they used articulate speech and were not Aryans, how came the 
words for needle and a thousand other words of daily life to be so 
completely supplanted by Aryan words 1 Now the Aryans somehow 
or other have arrived at a common use of the palate, but not of the 
throat or tongue, and the variations in the use of throat and tongue 
follow fixed laws. 

I explain Grimm's law as follows : 

The palate is a fixed organ. Teach a mute to press his tongue 
against the different parts of his palate. So far as the mere palate 
goes, no control of any muscle by the will is requisite. The difficulty 
lies after all in the moveable tongue and strength of breath. Now if 
the aboriginal to whom the Aryan teacher or conqueror comes should 
be a speaking man, practised in these organs, and the said Aryan 
should wish him to say bad, I see no reason why the man should not 
say so, for we must remember the facts show there was no organic 
want of ability, in the case we are discussing. If, however, the abo- 
riginal be a mute, he would very likely say pat, but in neither case 
does there seem to me any probability of his saying kag, or of the 
Aryan being satisfied for his own purposes, with his saying so. The 
teacher, however, who heard the mute say pat for bad, would in the 
first place understand him, he would also very likely be amused, and 
would also probably have no great objection to his slaves talking 
slavishly, as distinguished from his own aristocratic Aryan self. He 
would, of course, save himself all unnecessary trouble. Hence he would 
consistently allow him and in fact encourage him, to say also pet for 
bed, and pit for bid. It will, of course be obvious that, unless actively 
discouraged, the mute who once said pat for bad, would naturally say 
pet, and pit. This natural falling into the wrong use of the tongue 
on the right part of the palate would only be natural on the hypothesis 
I have suggested. If 50 Aryans seized a kitchen-midden with 200 
mutes the events would follow. Nothing of the sort could take place 
between Normans and Saxons, nor between existing languages, one of 
which is supposed to have disappeared after several generations, as 
Swedish will in the United States. The more I meditate on this 
hypothesis, the more I can realise it, and Grimm's law is now explained, 
for exactly as pat, pet, and pit, are in one place supposed to have 
been articulated, so another teacher in another part of Europe would 
find his slaves saying vath, veth, vith ; or fadh, fedh, fidh, but this 
would take place regularly only on the hypothesis of mute pupils, and 
any such variation once made by the pupil's unpractised tongue, or 
throat, must for comprehensibility's sake have been carried out con- 
sistently into every word acquired from the teacher's language, and 
these words would be exclusively the common ones of daily life. In 
this way alone no confusion would arise, and in this way I connect 
Grimm's law with the original mute condition of Man in Europe. 

It will be seen by those acquainted with Grimm's wonderful law 
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that for simplification's sake I have most imperfectly described it. In 
order to give a little better idea of the facts, I will now, in imagina- 
tion and in conclusion, invade the domains of those who advocate the 
origin of Europeans from one centre. I will suppose myself to be at 
the original Aryan home itself. What do I find there t — an intelli- 
gent community, well able at any rate to do two very important 
things, viz., to talk, and to increase their numbers. Being pressed 
for room, they send out in the course of time three colonies : one for 
Cashmere we will suppose, one for Khiva, and one for Orenburg, 
south, west, and north-west. We will suppose further that these 
universal Aryan fathers possess 100 roots beginning with p, 100 be- 
ginning with t, and 100 with h ; also 100 with more breath in pro- 
nouncing each of these, and 100 with more tongue force, making 
thus altogether 900 roots. And now behold the wonder. In the 
course of further ages, we visit the supposed descendants of these men 
who, by the hypothesis were from the beginning fully able to dis- 
tinguish these nine uses of their organs. We find the alleged descend- 
ants still fully able to distinguish them, but to every one of the 300 
p, t, k roots, one set of alleged descendants have added tongue force, 
another set have kept the same tongue force but have added breath. 

The facts are that tres, Ov^arrjp, and dens, and such words, among 
one set, have become three, daughter, and tooth, and such words 
among another; and drei, tochter, and zahn in another; and that 
similar changes, without I believe a single exception to the rule, occur 
wherever the common roots have been preserved. The question, then, 
is : How, why, or when, could, or should the men of the supposed 
Khiva, Cashmere, and Orenburg have done all this ? For my part I 
can only conceive it happening by these colonists finding at these 
imaginary places or elsewhere a set of mutes numerically much pre- 
dominating over them, and the modus operandi would be then, perhaps, 
as follows : — 

Kitchen-middens, or settlements of the mutes, would be seized upon 
at different times and places by certain speaking tribes. Among the 
mutes there was a perception of the advantage of speech as of any 
new metal or food. Among the Aryans a perception quite as strong 
no doubt existed as to the advantage of enslaving the mutes for the 
sake of their labour. Slavery elevated the inferior races as usual. 
Amalgamation probably took place. Language was correctly acquired 
so far as the use of the fixed organs of speech co-operated, but errors 
were tolerated, provided such rules of error were adhered to as would 
allow a comprehension of the slave jargon by the masters. These 
errors, if established among previous mutes, would be naturally in the 
use of the tongue and throat. The fact that the Sanskrit is the most 
methodical of known Aryan languages, tends to show that the in- 
struction of the mutes took place not long before the formation of 
Sanskrit, as the attention of the Aryan Pundits would be powerfully 
drawn to the subject of distinctions of voice by so mighty a task as 
had fallen to the lot of their people. 

The subject of the development of these supposed mutes out of red 
anthropoids may be kept for another time, as surely that of mutes 
into articulately speaking men is enough for the occasion. 
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Mr. L. O. Pike said, he hoped he was free from those prejudices of 
which Mr. Heath had spoken, and he would leave it for other gentle- 
men to object, on sentimental grounds, to an anthropoid mute consi- 
dered as a gorilla and a grandfather, while they welcomed the negro 
as a man and a brother. He, like the author of the paper, was of 
opinion that the brutes had general ideas, if men had them. He had 
supported that view by precisely similar arguments directed against 
the same opponent, Mr. Max Miiller, in a paper read before the same 
Society, less than two years ago. But he could not, therefore, admit 
that there was evidence, from language, of the ape-origin of European 
races. He would ask Mr. Heath whether he supposed that the negroes 
of Jamaica, who spoke a language in which no trace of African was to 
be found, were descended from anthropoid mutes upon whom the 
English had imposed their language? Moreover, he did not admit 
that Mr. Heath's statement of Grimm's law was correct. In the lan- 
guages to which that law applied, viz. : firstly, the Sanscrit, Greek, 
and Latin ; secondly, the Gothic ; thirdly, the old High German ; there 
was no sign of difficulty in pronouncing any of the sounds to which 
the law referred, with the exception of the th in the High German. 
With that single excejjtion, none of the sounds were, according to 
Grimm, absent from any of the languages. He thought the import- 
ance of Grimm's law had been greatly overrated ; it was but a rule, to 
which there were many exceptions. Of so little importance, indeed, 
was this so-called law, that among the same people — the Germans, for 
instance — there was a confusion in the sounds of certain letters. As 
an example, he referred to Lewes's Life of Goethe, in which evidence 
was given that p was confounded with b, and t with d, by actors on 
the stage. He then referred to the Welsh language, in which a word 
is so modified by the word preceding it, that it goes through the 
whole round of changes, to which Grimm's law refers, in the mouth 
of the same speaker. 

Dr. Seemann observed that the confusion in the sound of letters 
alluded to, was observable only in one part of Germany, viz. Saxony. 
He said that there are some Spaniards who cannot perceive the dis- 
tinction in the sound of b and v. 

Mr. Reddie said he should be sorry, after having been told how we 
had risen from being mute to be speaking men, to remain mute on 
that occasion. He agreed with Mr. Pike in disputing Grimm's law, and 
it appeared that Mr. Max Miiller disputed it also ; if Grimm's law was 
as the author of the paper stated, he had treated them with a reduetio 
ad absurdum. Mr. Reddie proceeded to point out the inconsistency 
into which philologists were driven, who accepted that law. On the 
question whether man was derived from apes, he hoped to have some 
more general issue raised than had now been brought forward ; and he 
trusted the Anthropological Society would not accept the author's views 
merely on the ground that there were difficulties in accounting for the 
origin of language. One thing was clear, that there has been some 
" confusion of language" (or lip) in the world, and it was a hard puzzle 
to discover how the confusion arose, if we discard the old traditional 
account. 

Dr. Chaenock objected to the use of the term Aryan, as having no 
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more definite meaning than those of Caucasian or Japhetic, which it 
replaced. The district marked out included several nations, speaking 
languages of different construction. With regard to the supposed 
loss of words in the Lappish and Finnish, he had not discovered such 
loss. We had ample lexicons of those languages ; and very many of 
their words were to be found in the Esthonian, the Hungarian, and 
also in the dialects of the Ostiaks, the Tschuvashes, the Vogules, the 
Votiaks, the Permians, the Syriaens, and other tribes inhabiting 
Siberia and the banks of the Volga. With regard to the interchange 
of radicals, he observed that both the Spaniards and the Gascons con- 
founded the letters v and b, which gave rise to Scaliger's pleasantry 
on the latter people, " Felices populi quibus bibere est vivere. " 

Dr. Beigel considered the expression of a mute man a contradiction 
in terms, for a man cannot be a mute. The organs of the mouth, 
which had been mentioned as most essential to speech, were not so. 
The teeth, the tongue, and the palate, were said by the author of the 
paper to be the most important ; but that opinion was erroneous, for 
the larynx and the ear were the principal organs required to produce 
articulate sounds. Those who could not speak were dumb, not be- 
cause the organs of the mouth were defective, but because they could 
not hear. A man without teeth could speak well ; he could also 
speak without a palate, and even without a tongue. He had lately 
known an instance of the kind ; and there were five or six similar 
instances on record. Th« reason why brutes cannot speak is, not be- 
cause they want the necessary organs of the mouth, but because they 
are not possessed of reason, are unable to form general ideas, and 
cannot sufficiently distinguish different tones. 

Professor Max Muller, having been called on by the President, said 
he should have preferred to have remained mute, and having listened 
only to the latter half of the Eev. Dunbar Heath's paper, he should 
have to confine his remarks to those parts of the paper which referred 
to Grimm's law. If that law were as represented by the author, then 
indeed the explanation offered might have deserved consideration ; 
but he denied that Grimm's law had been correctly stated. There 
was no evidence of any difficulty having been experienced in any one of 
the Aryan languages with regard to the pronunciation of the tenuis, or 
the aspirate, or the media of the three principal classes of consonants, 
guttural, dental, labial. The nine consonants which are alone affected 
by Grimm's law, and which constitute the foundation of Aryan speech, 
are pronounced without difficulty by the Goths, as well as by the Greeks, 
Romans, and Hindoos. What has to be explained is, why the Goth 
pronounces an aspirate where the Greek pronounces a tenuis, a media 
where the Greek pronounces an aspirate, and a tenuis where the Greek 
pronounces a media. He did not consider there was anything gained 
by supposing the original inhabitants of a country to have been mute, 
and to have experienced any difficulty in imitating the sounds of their 
supposed teachers, in order to explain the existing variations in the 
pronunciation of letters, and the changes that have been pointed out 
by Grimm in words common to Greek, Gothic, and High German. 

The Rev. Dunbar I. Heath replied to the remarks that had been 
made on his paper. With regard to the objections of Professor Max 
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Miiller, ho must confess he could not understand them. He (Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller) had said that he had inadequately described 
Grimm's law, and admitted that, if the law were as he had described 
it, his theory might be worth considering. It was for simplicity's 
sake alone that (as he had said in his paper) he had only partially 
described the wonderful law. But the Professor had said nothing at 
all about the origin of the law. With regard to what had been said 
about the changes of the sounds of words by people who could speak 
as well as by mutes, a word here and there might be changed, but 
not in accordance with such a law. The law seemed to him to show 
at least a functional, if not an organic, incapacity among those who 
originated it ; but such an incapacity did not exist among speaking 
men. He could not conceive how a people migrating from a central 
point could be able, when disseminated, to alter so methodically, and 
misuse the nine sounds which were said to be the foundation of Aryan 
language ; and it was admitted by the Professor that an explanation 
was required. The rev. gentleman quoted a passage from the work 
of Professor Max Miiller, which he conceived supported his view of 
the case. 

Professor Max Mullee said it was impossible to enter fully into 
the subject of the origin of language on that occasion. All he wished 
to say in answer to the remarks of Mr. Heath was, that the explanation 
proposed was not sufficient to account for the existing differences. If 
they could be explained in that way, he would be glad to accept the 
theory. Certain mutes were said to have been conquered by a speaking 
people, and when they heard one sound to have pronounced another. 
Why they should have done so, we were not told. It was not pre- 
tended that they could not pronounce either k, Teh, or a. Then, why 
should they have said kh when they heard k, and a when they heard 
kh, and 1c when they heard g 1 The supposition of mutes was not 
adequate to account for such a systematic change ; nor was so elabo- 
rate an hypothesis required. Persons possessing a language of their 
own, were quite as liable to mispronounce a new language as mutes. 
There could be no doubt that the interchange of sounds was a great 
puzzle, and no satisfactory explanation of it had yet been given. 
What he attempted to show in the passage quoted by Mr. Heath from 
the fifth lecture in the second series of his Lectures was, that, among 
civilised as well as among barbarous peoples, we constantly find the 
same language spoken with great phonetic variations. In the dialects 
of Greece, as well as of some of the Polynesian and Melanesian islands, 
there was found something analogous to what Grimm pointed out in 
Greek, Gothic, and High German; various tribes speaking the same 
language, yet one tribe pronouncing one letter, and another tribe 
another. That showed that, in considering this subject, we should 
not take our stand on any one language, but should learn to look on 
national or literary languages as the outcome of an infinite variety of 
dialects. Language was not revealed, ready made, uniform, perfect, 
classical. Language was in a constant state of growth, in a constant 
process of what is now called "natural selection." Whatever was pos- 
sible in any one of the original dialects, might become fixed and gene- 
ralised in national and literary languages. Writing, which was some- 
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thing purely accidental to language, nay, even oral tradition, checked 
the natural growth of spoken dialects ; and, in order fully to under- 
stand many of the phonetic peculiarities of literary or so-called classical 
languages, we ought to learn what language is in its natural dialectic 
state. Language, as such, was never meant to be written ; and, in 
the natural history of speech, literary languages had been rightly cha- 
racterised as monstra, as monstra by their very regularity and false 
analogy. If we could show incipient traces of changes analogous to 
those of Grimm's law, this was probably the utmost we could hope to 
effect in illustration, if not in explanation, of that law. We need not 
see anything miraculous in these changes, for they are to be met 
with among many people at the present day. In Ireland, what one 
person called pig, another called plug ; and that was the first stage 
of Grimm's law. Similar changes were found in Africa, and in the 
Polynesian islands ; but they are sporadic there, while they are sys- 
tematic in the Aryan languages. 

The Rev. Dunbar I. Heath again shortly defended his position, 
that the changes in language could be better explained on the suppo- 
sition that the original inhabitants of conquered countries were mutes, 
than they could be if it were assumed that they had a language of 
their own. 

Mr. Pritchard said that among the Polynesian islanders there are 
instances where the inhabitants of groups not many hundred miles 
apart, cannot, though speaking the same language, pronounce certain 
sounds which distinguish their various dialects. The Tahitians cannot, 
by any effort or practice, pronounce the s of the Samoans, nor even their 
nasal ng. In the language of the Fijians there are sounds which the 
fair-skinned Polynesians cannot p>ossibly utter — notably th (expressed 
in the Fijian alphabet by the sign c). It is simply impossible for a 
Samoan, Tongan, or Tahitian to say s, as in the word caucau =(thau- 
thau. 

The President said he felt sure they would all join in thanking 
Professor Max Miiller for having joined in the discussion. 

Mr. Bollaert then read a paper on the " Maya Alphabet," which 
will appear in the Memoirs of the Society. 

The Rev. Dunbar I. Heath remarked on the resemblance of the 
negative sign in the alphabet to that of the Egyptians, which was 
very graphic ; the negative being expressed by two extended arms 
indicating dissent. 

Professor Max Muller, on being asked by Mr. Bollaert to express 
his opinion, replied that the subject was quite new to him, but that 
lie thought that Aubin's researches had clearly shown the transition 
of hieroglyphic into phonetic signs in Mexico. He thought, therefore, 
that behind these apparently phonetic signs of the Maya alphabet, 
there would probably be discovered hieroglyphic signs, and that the 
subject was well worthy of Mr. Bollaert's continued researches. 

The President announced that the anniversary meeting of the 
Society would be held on the 2nd of January next ; and to that day 
the meeting was adjourned. 



